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celebrate the tree for its sincerity, it being found that
contrary to the oak it will make a fair show outwardly
when 'tis all decayed and rotten within."
The birch he regards as "despicable/5 although he
has a great deal to say about its peculiar properties
and uses; "of the whitest part of the old wood/5 he
relates, "found commonly in doating birches is
made the grounds of our effeminate poudre gallants
sweet powder/' and he devotes pages to the peculiar
uses of the sap or water which can be extracted and
collected from a slit made in the bark. When
elaborating its astonishing medicinal properties he
draws himself up: "But quacking is not my trade; I
speak only here as a plain husbandman and a simple
forester, out of the limits whereof, I hope I have not
unpardonably transgressed: Pan was a physician and
he (you know) was president of the woods."
The elder is both "despicable and vulgar/' but the
cedar is "noble/' and should "thrive in old England/'
as elsewhere, if proper attention were given to it, To
the pine he of course devotes many pages. Interesting
information is given about its uses. We learn that in
Moscow and Constantinople the streets were paved
with pine, "the bodies of the trees lying prostrate, one
by one in the manner of a raft." The ilex he had
himself grown very successfully, and he mentions a
fine specimen which grew formerly in His Majesty's
privy garden at Whitehall, "and there was lately a
sickly imp of it remaining." Under "hornbeam" he
notices the "admirable" hedges at Hampton Court,
"These hedges are tonsile, but where they are